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THE SCKEEN. 

Br Octave Uzanne. 

'"THE smallness of French dwellings had caused 
*■ the disuse of the screen since the Restoration. 
By degrees we are returning to it, and we should 
really congratulate ourselves, as well as encourage 
the vogue, or rather the revival, for nothing is more 
charming, more intimate, more confidential, more 
decorative than a pretty screen, with its elegant 




Table Screen. 

frames and large leaves embellished by exotic decor- 
ations or original arabesques. 

Quel plaisir, entoure d'un double paravent, 
D'eeouter la tempete et d'insulter au vent ! 

wrote lately the good Delille. The eighteenth cen- 
tury, in fact, understood, praised and 

loved the screen ; this indispensable 

and protecting article of furniture took 

part in all the gay festivals at Trianon, 

as well as at Sceaux, in the dwellings 

of la Pompadour or the Duchess of 

Maine, as well as in the boudoir of 

Mile. Duthe ; there appears in the 

greater and lesser ceremonies that in- 
genious and practical obstacle to the 

draughts of air. If we examine the 

vignettes of Moreau, Fragonard, Eisen, 

Gravelot, Monnet, we find everywhere 

the screeu in some corner, breaking 

with its zig-zag lines the somewhat 

too monotonous and solemn harmony 

of the wood-work of the period. la 

the memoirs of Casonova, Restif and 

la Bretonue or Richelieu, the screen 

appears on those scenes that claim the 

support of its modest and mobile wall. 
The screen was then generally two 

yards in height ; it was also massive 

and comprised six, eight or ten leaves 

stitched with solid stuff of silk or 

cotton, or covered with leather of 

Cordova or Venice fastened by large 

gilt nails, China already sent us 

curious specimens of lac wood with 

reliefs of mother-of-pearl, fairy pa- 
godas and files of odd fantastic person- 
ages that have given rise to that term 

Chinois de paravent^ which still serves to 

an original creature. 



The screen, studied through the ages, aod more 
particularly during the centuries of Moliere and 
Beau oia rehais, furnishes, without doubt, matter for 
a pleasing and instructive study. A long chapter 
would not suffice, and the attempt, we think, is yet 
to be made ; but we will consider of it here in this 
resume or rather hasty sketch. 

The women of the Empire and the Restoration 
loved to occupy their leisure hours in embroidering 
the leaves of the screen. We still frequently run 
across some of these articles of furniture of the first 
half of the century ; they are of very bad taste and 
do not give us a high opinion of the artistic senti- 
ments of our industrious grandmothers. 

At present we are attempting a renaissance ; we 
get the idea largely from England, where the taste 
for elegance, the love of ease, the style and build 
of the Bmall familiar articles of furniture are incon- 
testably much superior to all that we conceive and 
execute. At London, the screen is in great favor, 
and all the dining-rooms are abundantly provided. 
The most simple are made of those delicious red- 
dish-brown Japanese papers of incomparable dee- 
oration and which never gained favor in France save 
by some artists who doted on them by night. 

There are other screens made of light white wood 
with panels, the lower part of which is simple, 
while the upper part is windowed with little mirrors 
rather square than rectangular, the wood generally 
covered with white lac. 

That which still excels among our Parisian artists 
is the Japanese screen. We cannot say an j thing 
unfavorable where there is a question of one of 




of those large screens of gold ground, on the leaves 
of which certain great artists of the school of 
Outamaro or Hokousai, have painted admirable 
battles or spring scenes with numerous birds, 
flowery landscapes, or scenes of familiar life ; but 
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those old pieces of furniture with Inlaid work which 
is a master-piece of inestimable price, or else of one 




Tapestry Panel for a Screen. 

that which is condemnable is the mediocre screen 
found in profusion in the bazars of the extreme 
Orient, or in the novelty stores. Those frames of 
poppy-color decorations on silk or cloth paper can 
enliven a bachelor apartment or a little room in a 
villa, but in any other interior it is well to seek 
such as are in harmony with the furniture and of a 
serious and practical taste. 

The upholsterers have applied themselves to the 
research for frames of carved wood of which the 
spirit of the whole recalled to mind the style of 
Louis XV. or Louis XVI. They have endeavored 
on the other hand to cover the panels of those 
frames with ancient tapestries, or silk embroideries, 
according to the general decoration of the apart- 
ment wherein these articles of furniture must 
figure. They have also diversified the style of 
screens in order the better to appropriate them to 
the apartment they are to embellish. Here two 
frames suffice with bevelled mirrors iu the lower 
part of the panels; there, on the contrary, another 
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style is required: the screen necessitates four 
frames, and the mirror i6 placed at the height of the 
head in order to permit indiscretions on either side 
of its friendly shade. A very comfortable screen of 




Tapestry Panhl. 

the last ^kind is that invented for the hearth ; it 
envelops entirely the front of the fire-place, and an 
opening in the lower part of the principal panel 
permits one to -warm the feet without feeling the 
heat of the coals in the face. 

Have we not conceived those little table screens 
with three glazed leaves which, without interrupt- 
ing the view, protect the head against the draughts 
that escape from open doors and permit us to work 
or to dine in the shelter of the zephyr provokers of 
neuralgia ? 

All these researches are laudable ; but, to tell the 
truth, we would like to have a really new style es- 
tablished, giving interesting and inedited profiles. 
Modern cabinet-makers are very conscientious 
copyists, but alas ! they are not creators ; they 
lamentably revolve in the narrow circle of the 
last centuries, and when they have cited the styles 
of the two Henrys and the four successive Louis', 
they have exhausted their mediocre forms. 

Contemporary style is forgotten ; let the question 
be of a bureau, a chair or a screen, the incapacity to 
innovate is the same, and we cannot proclaim this 
too loudly. 

On the other hand it is astonishing that in an 
epoch when painters produce more canvasses than 
walls can tolerate, not one of these gentlemen has 
taken it Into his head to abandon the silly custom 
of exposing a canvas in a frame without foreseen 
destination to devote himself with intelligence to 
the decoration of articles of furniture. 

If fashion so decreed, screens would be better 
still than doors and pianos to frame the works of 
contemporary painters, which often cut such a 
sorry figure in the bad light of a salon. Thanks to 
the Mobile screen, one could seek a more favorable 
light; and in the expositions, admitting that an 



intelligent jury ceased to pass imbecile judgments on 
articles of furniture decorated with Chinese or- 
naments, one would expose screens as well as 
horrible gilded frames, painters would then be 
thoroughly assured of resting on a normal and 
practicable basis. 

A NEW OLD HOUSE. 

By Louise Poesbn Batbs. 

a IT is no use Louise, I don't believe we can do 
anything with it," said my husband discon- 
solately, as he proceeded to don slippers and 
house-coat preparatory to a discussion of ways and 
means. 




Japanese Panel. 

The cause of his discouragement was a small 
house, prettily situated on a large lot of land, which 
we were talking of the hiring. The yard contained 
about thirteen thousand square feet, had plenty of 
fruit and shade trees ; just the place for one two 
year old to play and grow well and strong. The 
land was situated in one of the nicest parts of the 
city, was convenient for horse cars and church. Ex- 
ternally it was all right ; but internally I 

The house was old, nearly or quite fifty years. It 
was a story and a half cottage with five rooms on 
each floor and front and back stairs. Originally it 
had been fitted for two families, but had not been 
used in that way for a great many years. The 
lower floor contained front entry, parlor, kitchen 
and two bedrooms; the upper floor, two large 
rooms and three small ones. One of the small 
rooms was dark, having only a window into the 
back entry ; one had a skylight and one a front win- 
dow, and a great hill in one corner where the front 
stairway made up into it. The front hall had nar- 
row green blinds each side the front door, and the 
paper was green and white. There were flights of 
steps and balconies, and pots of plants all over it. 
The parlor paper was also dark, with flights of 
steps, newel posts with pots of flowers on them 



and peacocks preening themselves. The kitchen, 
a pleasant enough room fot situation, was rendered 
gloomy by dark paper and seven doors, painted to 
imitate the blackest of bia,ck walnut. Two small 
sleeping rooms opened fron> this. The paper up- 
stairs was as depressing as that below, and with fall- 
ing plastering and the general dreariness that ac- 
companies a house that has just been vacated, I 
did not wonder at my husband's despondency. 

However, the thoughts of that beautiful yard 
triumphed. We summoned painters, paperers, 
plasterers and plumbers and set to work. First all 
the loose plastering was torn off, and we found that 
the house though old was well built and substan- 
tial. Then we concluded to make a dining-room of 
the old kitchen, and on removing a large sheet iron 
fire board, found a most delightful old fire-place 
with the crane still hanging, and the bricks 
grimed where it had been used. A large doorway 
was. cut between the two bedrooms, a pipe hole 
cut in the chimney, the room was fitted with a 
new iron sink, drawers, cupboards and shelves and 
a very convenient little kitchen resulted. A large 
doorway was also cut between the parlor and the 
front entry, and a doorway cut from the little sky- 
lighted room upstairs into the front entry. 

We next called on the glazier. The little blinds 
each side the front door were removed, and the 
three long narrow panes of glass replaced by tinted 
glass. The lower parts of the windows, which con- 
tained six panes of glass, so old that one's vision 
was always distorted, werere placed by one large 
pane of glass. Three of the kitchen doors were 
unhung and put in the cellar. Then we bought 
wall paper. 




A Louis XV L Panel. 



It seemed as if we never should get what we 
wanted for paper. The clerk insisted on showing 
us the "latest styles "and pronouncing each one 



